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This Pal be written for the gration 1 to 


come: and the people who ſhall be created 
| Pal praiſe the Lord. Por he hath hoked 
down from the height of his ſanQuary : 
from heaven did the Lord behold the earth: 
to hear the groa ning of the pri Yoner, to loſe 
- theſe that are — to death.” 1 2 


[ the ville of every thing' is to be eſti 


mated by its uſe, what, my brethren, 
can claim ſo high a place in the ſcale 


& worth, as that which may be employed 


with advantage at all times, which is 


equally applicable to all ſubjects, and is 
always ſubſervient to the beſt purpoſes? 
This is the proper, the unrivalled charac- 


ter of religion. A rational regard to the 


: ITT of God will be conducive to 


„„ 1 our 


6 
our happineſs in every ſituation and cir- 
cumſtance of life. Every other purſuit is 
becoming and uſeful only at particular ſea- 
ſons, to perſons of a ſuitable age, and in a 
well choſen place. But the divine em- 
ployments of piety invigorate our growing 
youth, and enliven our declining years: 
they brighten and adorn the fplendour of 
proſperit . they are a refuge and conſola- 
tion amidſt the ſtorms of. adverſity : they 
diffuſe a calm delight « over the. regular do- 
meſtic ſcene ; z they aſſiſt and direct in the 
public engagements of general ſociety : 
they may be enjoyed on our beds in the 
ſilent watches of the night; and will travel 
with us in all our excurſions abroad: they 
are equally beneficial, whether we Join the 
buſy throng of the populous city, or pre- 
fer the ſequeſtered retreats of ruſtic tran- 
quulity. For wherever we go, God is 
preſent: whatever we experience, belongs 
to the general ſyſtem of his providence: 
in every part of our lives, from the dawn 
a infancy. to the diminiſhing twilight of 
extreme old age, he is the ſun which en- 
lisbtens, quickens and chears us. The 
"a 


Ra» 


16t of individuals and the revolutions of 
nations are alike ſubject to his controul. 
Whatever taketh place, he. cauſeth it to 
come for correctian or for merqy; be afflieteth 
in urder to cure he ſendeth deliverance, that 
he may elevate. the heart to gratitude, and 
prompt the N to a more e and ur 
| ful obedience. | 1 ys 9485851 | 
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Is all the events; py life, in 6 our inte- 
reſt, then, no leſs than our duty, to have 
reſpect to the divine direction, and to 
adore the diſpenſations of the Moſt High. 

For private and for public bleflings, it 1s 
Incumbent upon us to pay our tribute of 
thankſgiving unto God, and to temper the 
joy which is the natural and laudable ex- 
preſſion of proſperity, with the ſober and 
pleaſing affections of a devotional ſpirit. 


The inhabitants of this nation are now 

called upon, by the termination of one of 
the largeſt eſtabliſhed diviſions of time, to 
commemorate an event in which our an- 
ceſtors were deeply intereſted, and of 
which we ſtall enjoy. the invaluable bene- 
fits, 


gte. A century bath FOR the 
Prince of Orange was placed upon the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, by the free 
voice of the repreſentatives of the people. 
The men, by whoſe. patriotic exertions 
this important Revolution was accom- 
pliſhed, are no more; but they have left 
the privileges, which they ſecured to them- 
ſelves, as A ſacred bequeſt to their deſ- 
cendants. * They were ſolicitous that their 
actions ſhould be written for generations to 
come, and that people ho were then to be 
treated ſhould have reaſon to praiſe the Lord. 
| Their joy was increaſed by a ſudden and 
wonderful deliverance from evils which 
they actually felt, and from the dread of 
greater by which they were ſtrongly 
threatened. A diſtant generation muſt, of 
neceſſity, be ſomewhat leſs ſenfibly affected 
by the poſſeſſion of advantages which they 
have enjoyed without interruption, and of 
which they have ſeldom had reaſon to fear 
the loſs. On this account, it is uſeful 
to keep it in remembrance by periodical 
feſtivals, and after an interval of one hun- 
dred e it is almoſt N to remind 
f . . the 


(7) 


the old, as well-as to inform the young,/of 


<> the reaſons and effects of -a Revolution 


which was ſtiled glorious at the time of its 
commencement, and which ſhould ſtill 


continue to be diſtinguiſhed by that exult- 


ing appellation, till every generous ſenti- 
ment is baniſhed from the breaſts of: Bri- 
tons. Here, then, the divine muſt concur 
with the politician; the preacher of 
Chriſtianity ſhould promote: T's views: We 
wh civil INES | 


Kar is deareſt nn boch ciel aye 


Boas with which we are now bleſt, we 
are indebted. to the parliamentary ſettle- 
ment of the crown of theſe realms, firſt, 8. 
upon the Prince of Orange, and then, on 


the failure of nearer Proteſtant heirs, upon } 


Ga genere Houſe of Hanover. 87 15 92 


7 


1 hs babe e 1 mall th : 
myſelf to the civil liberties, and ſhall devote 

a future one to the purity of religion and 
1 rights of conſcience, which were pre- 


ſerved, and ſecured to theſe nations at that 
memorable ag EOS | 


ch 
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68 Liberty; is, in every view, a valu· 
able poſſeſſion. The natural feelings of 
the human heart revolt at the idea of 
ſlavery. If all mankind were wiſe and 

good, they would all have a right to act as 

5 they pleaſe; no one would be entitled, in 
any reſpect, to controul another; and all 
might purſue their. own, defires,, without 
detriment to any of their brethren. But 

as unhappily they are often inclined —— 


ſeek their own gratification at the expence 1 


of their fellow men, and as many, were 
they ſuffered to proceed without reſtraint, 
would be guilty of outrageous violence, it 
is neceſſary that proviſion ſhould be made 

for the general peace and happineſs, by 
protecting the weak againſt the ſtrong, by 
diſarming thoſe who are inclined. to miſ- 
chief, and by affording to the oppreſſed a 
ready and efficacious relief. Hence the 

reaſon and the origin of civil government. 
The-law, ſaith the apoſtle Paul, is not made 
for a righteous man, but for the licentious 
and diſobedient, for the ungodly and for fin 
ners, for unholy and profane, for murderers. 
N * and murderers of mothers, for 
manſlayers, 


. 


60 
manſlayers, for whoremongers, for them that 
defile themſeves with mankind, for men 


- ftealers, for liaro, for perjured perſons, and 


if there be any other thing that ir n 


0 W doctrine or * morals. 


In proportion to the wiſdom with which 
laws are deviſed, and the fidelity with 
which they are executed, will be the 
ſtrength and proſperity of the public, the 


ſecurity and welfare of individuals. To 
determine the beſt means for the attain- 


ment of this end, is a Problem which hath 


employed the genius of mankind in every 


enlightened age of the world. And very 


different ſchemes have been formed for 
this purpoſe, according to the different 
views, and preconceived ſentiments of the 
| ſpeculating politician. But there is reaſon 
to believe, that if the civil conſtitution of 


any, or of every, kingdom had been ſhaped 


after the beſt model that hath ever been 
imagined, it would haye been found in the 
exerciſe to be ſubject to many inconvenien- 
cies, and to partake. of the imperfection 
which is the common character of human 
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contrivances. In fact, all the govern- 
ments that have hitherto exiſted, except- 
ing only the Jewiſh, which had a divine 
origin, and the very recent one of the 
riſing ſtates of America, which yet remains 


to be tried, have been eſtabliſhed by men 


who were in a low ſtate of mental culti- 
vation, have derived their diſtinguiſhing 
forms from accidental combinations of 
circumſtances, and have either been im- 


proved by the wiſdom and virtue, or been 


ſuffered to fall into ruin thro the weakneſs 
and d degeneracy! of their members. 


of all pofible adihinifirgrions 4 un- 


controuled ſway of a ſingle man would 


undeniably be the beſt, if a monarch could 
be found ſuperior to the follies, and un- 
perverted by the vices, which are incident 


to mankind. The laws and government 
of the Deity are abſolutely perfect; be- 
cauſe he is poſſeſſed of every excellence; 
becauſe his almighty power is regulated 
by conſummate wiſdom; and becauſe his 


conſummate wiſdom is conducted by in- 


finite benevolence. But man, as man, is 


ſubject 


1 
ſubject to error, and is ſeduced by a va- 
riety of eager paſſions into hurtful exerti- 
ons of his powers. And yet there is ſuch 
a promptitude and deciſion, with reſpect 
to both foreign connections and domeſtic 
diſcipline, in the ſole dominion of an in- 
dividual, that it would in many, perhaps 
in moſt caſes be entitled to the preference, 
if a ſueceſſion of kings could be ſecured, 
who would never ſink below the medium 
level of human goodneſs. But the hiſtory 
of the world hath abundantly teſtified, that 
the number of the bad hath greatly ex- 
ceeded that of the good; and if we conſi- 
der the peculiar temptations which muſt 
be preſented to a mind, that feels. the poſ- 
ſeſſion, and hath been educated in the proſ- 
pect, of fo exalted a ſtation, we ſhall not 
be nee that this is the caſe. 


e the firſt view of the cubjea, it is 
natural to imagine that where the happi- 
neſs of all is concerned, all ſhould be con- 
| ſulted, and take an active part. And upon 
this general idea ſome popular governments 
have been formed. But as many men will 

B 5 always 


there is ſuch a faſcination in the poſſeſſion. | 


bad 


always have many minds, theſe conſtitu- 


tions have borne the principles of diſſen- 
tion in their original frame; they are prac- 


ticable only in ſmall diſtricts; and as the 


bold and the cunning will unavoidably have 


the advantage of the timid and the thought- 
leſs, they have generally been unfavour- 


able to the actual freedom of the body of 
the people. And where they are the beſt 


adminiſtered in their internal form, they 
are naturally ſo tedious in their deliberati- 


ons, and fo flow in the execution of their 


plans, that they are unequal to a conteſt 


with an anti nian n 8 monarch. 


Nor, upon examination, will the tude 
of a few, who may be ſuppoſed the beſt 


qualified among their fellow citizens, be 
tecommended to our regard by its ſuperior 
advantages. In a conſtitution of this kind, 
the vicious will often intrude themſelves 


into the higheſt offices, in defiance of the 
honeſt endeavours of the wiſe and good. : 
And ſhould the wiſe and good be fortu- 


nately raiſed to their merited elevation, 


of 


(4) 


FP ſuperior power, and there are fo many 
inducements to abuſe it to their own 
emolument, that even the wiſe and good 
will be in danger of forgetting their origi- 
nal principles, and will ſometimes make 


ſhipwreck of their public virtue. In this 
caſe, the people at large will experience 


the tyranny of many, inſtead of a ſingle 
deſpot, and will be obliged to miniſter 


out of their daily labour to 2 Font 


number of es vices. 


0 2 of th eſe forms of government 
vids advantages and imperfections which 


are in a great meaſure peculiar to itſelf, it 


was diſcovered, more than two thouſand 


years ago, by the penetrating ſpirit of a 
Grecian Sage, that the higheſt poſſible 
happineſs muſt neceſſarily ariſe from ſuch 


a combination of the three, as ſhould ex- 


| elude their defects, and give the greateſt 
efficacy t to their TOE io ag 


This foblime perlen hath in 2 very 
high degree been happily realized in the 
Britiſh Conſtitution. In the Houſe of 
1 : Commons, 
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commons, we have the repreſentatives of 
the people, without whoſe conſent no law 


can be enacted; and who alone are to de- 


termine what ; proportion of his property 


every member of the ſtate ſhall contribute 
towards the public expences, whoarechoſen 
only for alimited time, who muſt ſoon return 


to the general maſs from which they were 
raiſed, and muſt there remain with no ex- 
cluſive privilege, if they be not re- elected 
to the ſame honourable truſt. In the 


perſon of the King, we have all the advan- 


tages of a monarchy that ariſe from ſecre= 
cy, diſpatch and force in the executive 


adminiſtration of government. In th 
Houſe of Lords, we have an ariſtocrati 


lors of the crown, who hold a middle rank 
between the prince and the people, who 
are to controul the tyranny of the one and 
the turbulence of the other, and are to af- 
ford to their country all the advantages, 
whatever they may be, which can ever 
ariſe from the legiſlative and judicial pow- 
ers of a favoured few. WT GOOD hue! 
5 77 By 


aſſembly, who are the hereditary counſel- 
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By this beautiful, and in its eſſential 
el Ku 0 combination of aſ- 
ſiſting and counteracting forces, the king- 
doms of Great- Britain and Ireland are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the other nations of the 

world. Much learned labour hath been 
employed in tracing the origin of this ad- 
mirable ſyſtem from the earlieſt times; 
and it is the proud boaſt of the conſtituti- 
onal antiquarian that Engliſhmen have 
been always free. His deciſions have 
been warmly controverted by the ſervile 
advocates for immoderate regal- preroga- 
tive, and many inſtances have been pro- 
duced in which our Engliſh Kings have 
profeſſedly acted from their own authority, 
and have eſtabliſned their private will in 
oppoſition to exiſting laws. Theſe hum- 
bling facts have not been denied by the 
moſt ſtrenuous aſſerters of conſtitutional 
freedom, but are palliated, with no ſmall 
degree of evidence, as exceptions to the 
original, and always inherent, principles 
of the government, which aroſe from pe- 
culiar circumſtances, and were always re- 
. when the * of the conſtitution 
recovered 
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| recovered its native vigour. But the ſub⸗ 
ject is not worth a debate. The liberties 
which we now happily enjoy, are to be de- 
fended on the ground of their reaſonable- 
neſs, and not of their antiquity. For how- 
ever it may appear to the plodding ſlave of 
long prevailing forms, precedent is not 
85 reaſon; preſcription is no bar to the ſa- 
ib cred claims of univerſal juſtice; the longeſt 
A _ exerciſe of uniform, unremitted tyranny | 
will be lighter than nothing, when weighed 
* in the balance ee the 3 off 
A d. | 


A 


44 Ie 18, however, a fact which cannot be 

controverted, that the ſeeds of freedom 

were diſſeminated alike through the greater 

part of the preſent kingdoms of Europe, 
when they firſt ſprang into exiſtence upon 

the ruins of the Roman empire. The 

| fierce and uncultivated warriours who at- 
tacked this vaſt, and once mighty, but 

then debilitated power, were all free. In 
actual operations of the hoſtile field, 
they yielded to the unavoidable direction 
of a commander, who was choſen from his 

| fellows 


wh. ta 87 3). 1s 
fellows. for his ſkill and proweſs ; but in 


the calm deliberations, whether of war ot 55 
of peace, they had all a voice, and all laid 
claim to equal rights. When their go- 
vernments aſſumed a regular form, they 
permitted their ſucceſsful martial leader 
to bear the honourable name, and to ex- 
erciſe the flattering authority, of King; 
but they inſtantly breathed defiance, when- 
ever he tranſgreſſed the preſcribed bounds 
of his prerogative ; and often taught him 
to his coſt, that they conquered not for 
him, but for themſelves. But while they 
were thus ardent in the defence of their 
_ own liberties,” they had no Seeling for the 
_ unhappy natives of the countries which 
- had ſubmitted to their arms. The whole 
of the common people, and many of the 
former proprietors of the ſoil, were re- 
duced to a ſtate of abſolute ſlavery, doomed 


to the ſeyereſt and moſt degrading ſervices, | 


diſtinguiſhed by the contemptuous appel- 
lation of villains, attached to the lands 
they were compelled to cultivate, and 7 
might be killed by their haughty lords at 
the expence of a trifling fine. While the 
F | „ 
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into abſolute monarchies; it*is long ſince 


n TS 18 * | 
"mo Oe and moſt uſeful part ofithe 
"Jahdbitants' f Europe thus groaned under 
4 'wretthed: bondage, the kings and their 
"nobles were nearly in a fate of perpetual 
"hoſtility ; ; ſometimes the one, and ſome- 
. the other Brünner * but WHEOvEr 
ce of theit dependent Was proflely 


pilt hain no "Hope of ere 6h to wan 
_ ſelves.” TITTY OCH DULLS FERN Tu. 
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\ 1H bf | eaſes; ths eg party gy avlength 
"bag." The increaſe' of commerce, 
and the eſtabliſhment of chartered com- 

munities 1 in the cities and larger towns, 


8 formed a firm barrier apainſt the eneroach- 


ing ſpirit of the nobles,” and raiſed into 
7 conſequence the labouring part of the peo- 
ple. But the riſing ſtrength! of the com- 
mons, though it was oppoſed with ſucceſs 
i to the power of their immediate ſuperiors 5 
was ſeldom able to counteract the ſtrength 
f of the crown, when. it was freed from its 
former checks. The kingdoms” of Spain 
and of F. rance have gradually degenerated 


the 


V 
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5 anger of the one, and * ſtates of the 
other have heen aſſembled, in, Which all 
the liberties of the ſubject reſided, but 
which were never more than the freedom. 
of the few, involving the ſlavery of the 
many. It is more than two. hundred years 
ſinge the oppreſſed multitude i in Denmark, 
revolting againſt, the tyrangy, of the ariſto= 
 eratic body, made a free ſurrender of all 
their rights to their before limited king, | 
and obliged their intimidated lords to con- 
cur with them in conferring upon him an 
undivided and uncontroulable Authority. Z 
In our own time, we have ſeen the ſenate 
of Sweden ee without oppoſition 
in a ſingle day. Poland alone ſtill retains 
the original ſtate of the modern European | 
nations. Its king is a feeble goyernor.in- 
veſted with the enſigns, but ſcarcely truſt 
_ ed with the preragatives of royalty; the 
nobles arg jarring and lawleſs tyrants ; the 
people are... miſerable ſlaves. In the vaſt 
empire of Germany, the greater vaſſals, aſ- 
fiſted- by the confuſions which are inſe „ 
rable from an elective government, have 
an reduced to a lougding -7 name the 5 
a | "Cc Ei. power 


( 20) 

power of the imperial erowti eve in moſt 
reſpects acquired the rights of independent 
ſovereigns, and reign in eee ſeyeral ſtates 
with a deſpotic . om en 

The iſlands of Great Britain and Ireland 
have had the peculiar happineſs to advance 
in general liberty, amidft the fierce diſſen- 
tions of encroaching princes and jealous 
nobles. The lower houſe of Parliament, 
as a repreſentative of the general body of 
bl the people, was formed at an early period, 
and not oily maintained its ground, but 
enlarged Fes 1 importance, and increaſed its 
privileges i in ſucceeding times. Its ſucceſs, 
however, hath not been conſtant, nor its 
progreſs uniform. The reformation o- 
caſioned a vaſt acceſſion to the royal pre- 
rogative. The king, in conſequence of 
khat event, beckine the head of the Englith . 
Church, and claimed to himſelf the ſpi- 
ritual powers which had before been ex- 
erciſed by the Roman Pontiff. The am- 
bitious temper of Henry the Eighth 
1 eagerly ſeized and carefully improved the 
xy favourable moment; and the wealth which 
i | 5 eee "i 
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he ab from} the ſuppreſied religious 
| houſes abundantly furniſhed him with the 

means. His daughter Elizabeth inherited | 
much of her father's ſpirit, and her ſub- 
jects influenced by a reſpect for her abili- 
ties, and a regard to the critical ſtate of 
her government, were inclined to overlook, 
and to forgive, many irregular. exer tions 
of her power. Hence the moſt elegant 
but, by no means, the moſt conſtitutional of 


our hiſtorians hath aſſerted, that the princes 55 


of the houſe of Stuart did nothing more 
chan claim prerogatives which their pre- 
deceſſors had exerciſed, and which had 
deſcended to them by the regular line 
ſucceſſion. But the impartial and the 
candid, even of the friends of that un- 
happy houſe, begin to be ſenſible that 
they acted upon miſtaken views, and con- 
ſidered as parts of the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 
the occaſional deviations of particular con- 
junctures, which, had never acquired a 
preſeriptive title, and to which no preſcrip- 
tive title, however early founded, could 
have given authority. In a fatal conteſt 
* the raproſeata ves of the people, the 
: ſecond 


45 Cas 
fecotid'6f that line, the infatuated Charles 
the Firſt,” 16ſt his crown"and- his life. 
A feries of ill conducted politics, after 
ſome interval, produced the reſtoratidn of 
his ſon, without any ſtipulations in favour 
of the publie freedom, and with no other 
advantage than the deluſtive hope, that he 
would have learnt wiſdom from his on 
and his father's experience. But the ſe- 
cond Charles was little diſpoſed to relin- 
quiſh his native principles, and was pre- 
vented from pürfuing them to their full 
extent, only by the natural indolence of 
his temper, and the poverty to which he 
Was frequently reduced; through his im- 
moderate love of ſenſual pleaſure. His 
| brother and ſucceſſor, the ſecond James, 
had the ſame, and if poſſible, a ſtronger 
inclination to deſpotie rule, with fewer 
5 natural incapacities, and more powerful 5 
inducements to puſh/ him on to deciſive 
meaſures. Dark and gloomy in the ori- 
ginal diſpoſition of his mind, a bigot to a 
religion which at that time ſtood eminently 
forward as a profeſſed enemy to the deareſt 
* of mankind, he had only one "_ ; 


. 05 5 
in view the eſtabliſhment of an undivided ö 
government in his own perſon, without 
the aid, and without the interference of 
parliament. The landing of the Prince 
of Orange, and the i important events which 
rapidly followed, delivered the nation from | 
[wy e 3 4 
47 This A iknble Sens we are now 
aſſembled to acknowledge in pious thankſ- 
- givings, and ſongs of praiſe. | For the 
, courſe of a century we have enjoyed the 
a bleſſings of conſtitutional freedom. The 
9 eg worthies who met in diſguiſe at 
an obſcure hut, in an obſcure village, and 
ho were joined in their noble plan by 
the general body of the nation, were de- 
ſirous not only to ſecure the liberties of 
their own age, but alſo to provide or the 
a generation 40 come, that People who were to 
Be created: -might proſe the Lord. For tho' 1 
the means that were employed were 
human, the hand that aſſiſted and directed 
Was divine. It was The Lord Who looked 
dbion from the height of his fenfuary, and © 
an che heaven beheld the earth; to bear 
FEAT: the 
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if F | : | { 
| (724 1) Re. 
j "the groaning of the pri iſoners, to e ge 
Wit were be ng unto death.” 37 
" * r I Eier e 
0 While we bebte the immortal me- 
. mory of our great deliverer, and of his he- 
i | roical au Xiliaries, it behoves us, therefore, 
Bl to direct our attention to the original 
1 author of every good and perfect gift. It 
th is to the almighty governor of the univerſe 
0 | that we are indebted in the firſt inſtance 
vi for the ſucceſs! of their magnanimous en- 
l. | terpriſe, and for all the benefits which 
habe reſulted from it. At the glorious 
1 revolution the eſſential principles of a free | 
0 | conſtitution were recognized and brought 


5 ceeded, and by it the great charter of our 
1 liberty, which was extorted from the 
weak and miſguided John by his indignant 
Barons, was expreſsly confirmed, and the 
additions to it, which had been afterwards 
obtained from other princes, were directly 
aſſerted as the eſſential rights of the people. 
In conſequence of this happy eſtabliſhment, 
the legiſlative authority is fixed in the King, 
the Lords and the Commons; and without 
4 | their 
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3 1 
their joint concurrence, no regulation can 
obtain the force of a law. Hence the claim 
of the crown to a diſpenſing power is for 
ever aboliſhed, and the frequent meeting 
of parliament no longer depends upon the 
will of the ſovereign. A regular line of 
| ſucceſſion to the crown is alſo determined, 
by a ſingle regard to the happineſs of the 
public, in oppoſition to every claim of 
prior hereditary right; and it is always to 
remain inviolably facred, unleſs, which 
every friend to his country will devoutly 
deprecate, ſuch a criſis ſhall again occur, 
as juſtified the expulſion of James, and the 
placing of William upon the throne. TO 
every ſubject, the right of preſenting a 
dutiful petition to the throne for the re- 
dreſs. of grievances, real or), imagined, 1s 
fully ſecured. The loweſt individual is 
protected in the enjoyment of his life, his 
liberty, his reputation and property, in 
common with the richeſt and moſt elevat- 
ed, and even with the ſovereign himſelf; 
and if accuſed of a crime, may demand, 
f within a ſhort ſpace of time, a trial by his 
Fg. Ws oe equals 
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equals i in ene with 1 known laws 
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"IT WED our >ConRirdtibas ig l Petfeet in all 


its forms, or that it is always adminiſtered 


in exact compliance with its preſcribed 
rules, it would be folly to aſſert, as it 


would be vain to hope. For what human 


invention hath ever attained to perfection > 
Where is the man, or the body of men, 


Who have never fallen into error, and who 


have never done wrong? But we may 


i; juſtly boaſt, that, among all the nations 


of Europe, thergais no one can vie with 


us in the ſecure poſſeſſion of the deareſt 


privileges that can ennoble and bleſs man- 


kind. Our perſons and our actions are 
ſubject to no reſtraints, which are not 


either directly beneficial to ourſelves, 
or intended to promote the public proſpe- 


rity. Amidſt the different ranks and 


| ſituations: which the nature of man pro- 


duces, and the welfare of ſociety requires, 
there are certain ſacred rights which be- 


long equally to all, and, in the exerciſe of 
Which, all are 9 defended. The 


ſovereign 


0 27 1 
| p TIE is not permitted to act, as if he 
were more than man; nor is the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects compelled to feel, as if he - 
were leſs. The one is veſted with his 
office for the general good: the other o-wes 
allegiance in return for protection, and is 
bound to obey; becauſe ſuch obedience is 
moſt conducive to his own ad work coun- 
"IF 8 ge rue = 6dr v1 ole at 
„ aig! it will bs-i in vain. ithas We. FS re- 

5 Ned this important gift from our gene- 
rous anceſtors, unleſs, by a wiſe deport- 
ment, we prove ourſelues worthy of ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a favour. It is only by a 

becoming conduct, that we can obtain the 

actual poſſeſſion of liberty. He only iis 
free, who maintains a regular and chearful 
ſubjection to ſalutary law, who violates no 

other's rights, and employs all his n 

flaculties to the moſt beneficial purpoſes. 

Of what advantage will be the beſt. defined 

civil privileges, if our own lives preſent a 
diſhonourable ſcene of wild diſorder and | 
miſrule, if we bend under the tyranny of } | 

_ unreſtrained paſſions,” if ewe drown" our 85 

N "054 . 


(280) 
reaſon in ruinous intemperance, and en- 
feeble our active powers by riotous ex- 
ceſſes? The fooliſh and the untbinking 
' miſtake licentiouſneſs for liberty, and deem 
it the birthright of an Engliſhman, to be 
idle, drunken and abufive at pleaſure. 
But if this be freedom, who that is wiſr 
would not rather be in bondage? Theſe 
in reality are the worſt and the baſeſt of 
flaves. They are in ſubjection to luſts 
which fetter all the noblet faculties of 
their frame, and deſtroy their capacity for 
rational and permanent pleaſure. Political 
ber ty never produces its juſt effect, when 
ãt is not ſubſeryient to the more important 
liberty of the mind. Then, and then 
only, can we truly ſuſtain tlie honourable 
character of - free-born Britons; when we 
are emancipated from the dominion of 
every improper affection; when we ſulmit 
to every lawful ordinance - F nan for tbr 
| Lord's fake ; when ue render to all rei. 
dues, tribute to whom tribute is Aue, cigſtom 
to hom. cuſſtom, fear to whom fear, hotour 
to whom honour ; when we love the brother 
ood, wor God, benen. the King, obey 
I = mag! rates, 5 


( a9 7 

magiftrates, - and are ready. to every: good 
a . It is ar debt which we gwe to out 
patriotic countiymen, who were virtuouſſy 
___aRtive for qur welfare, as well as their own, 
in ſixteen hundred and eighty-eight, and 
vrho no are numbered with their fathers. 
Tho dead, they yet ſpeak to us with the 
impreſſive eloquence of their never to be 
forgotten deeds. Cloſed as they are in 
their honoutable tombs, their venerable 
forms this day preſent themſelves to our 
eyes, and conjure us to preſerve, and to 

improve the rights, for which they bravely 
riſqued their fortunes and their lives,” and 
vhich they happily ſecured without the 
. effuſion of human blood. They charge 
us to tranſmit what we have received from 
_ them, pure and entire to our deſcendants, 
and to fit them for it, by inſtilling into 
their minds a love of piety and virtue, 
a reverence for the laws, and a public 
ſpirited ambition. of acting in every 
: department of life with the exemplary 
. uſefulneſs of good citizens. Yes, ye 
illuſtrious ſhades, we will be faith- 
ful to the ee which you have com- 
mitted 


mitted to our truſt; we liſten with awful 


reſpect to your ſacred commands; we will 


not diſturb your hallowed ſepulchres by 

our unrighteous lives. Reſt in peace, till 
the bliſsful reſurrection of the juſt: we 
will then hail you as our magnanimous 


fathers, and you ſhall not ſpurn us from 
you as degenerate children. We alſo will 


provide for the well being of the generation 
to come, that the people who ſhall be created 


may praiſe the Lord, whoin your days: looked 5 | 


down from the height gf. his ſanctuary, to 


hear the groaning of the priſoner, and fa ” 


thoſe ben were aa to att. Wo 
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'B Brethren, bo have been called unto dur. 


HE lads of civil ere is an 1 | 


_ paſſion « of the human mind. It re- 


quires: no laboured train of reaſoning to 


demonſtrate, that the man who holds his 


life and his property, and is liable to be 
reſtrained in all his actions at the uncon- 
troulable pleaſure of an arbitrary ſovereign, | 


is a wretch who has loſt his native rights, 
and has little that can render his exiſtence 
a bleſſing. The members of political com- 
munities, therefore, were ſoon inſtigated 


by ſpontaneous feeling to arm themſelyes, 


with ſteady courage, againſt the daring at- 


tacks of deſpotiſm. The patriot heroe 


fought ; the patriot legiſlator devized the 


ſalutary checks of equal laws; the patriot 


magiſtrate 
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magiſtrate condemned to baniſhment or to 
death the enemy of 3 freedom. 


1 


But the idea of religious liberty is much 


leſs obvious and” impreſſive. It is the off- 


ſpring of enli ghtened reaſon, and is found- © 


ed on principles which are not unfolded, 
till extenſive views of the higher intereſts 
of man have been formed, and till great 

| advances in mental i improvement have been 
made. It was totally unknown to the moſt 


poliſhed nations of antiquity. Much, in- 
deed, hath been ſaid upon the liberal and 
toleratin, g ſpirit of the pagan religion. But 
the ſubject hath either been miſunderſtood, 


through the influence of a preconceived 
ayerſion to chriſtianity ; or hath been miſ- 
repreſented, with the diſhoneſt deſign of 
throwing, by the force of contraſt, a darker 
ſhade upon the hiſtory of the church. 


The equally real exiſtence of an inde- 


finite number of gods, was the one eſſen- 
tial principle of the heathen ſuperſtition. 


The votary of the Grecian Jupiter, had, 


2 we ache no inclination to diſturb the 


adorer 


( 


N adorer of the Ægyptian Oſiris, or the Syrian 
Aſtarte ; for he believed them to be real 
divinities, though they were not honoured 
with ſacrifices in the eſtabliſhed” rites of 
his own nation; and eſteemed it his duty 
to pay them ſincere acts of devotion, when 
he viſited the countries over which they 
were ſuppoſed to preſide. In this light 
there is reaſon to apprehend, that they 
underſtood the Jehovah of the Jews at i 
their firſt acquaintance with that people. 

The philoſophic part of mankind, it is 
well known, were not blind to the abſur- 
dities of the public ſyſtem, and in their 
learned retirement did not ſcruple to deny 

the exiſtence, and to ridicule the hiſtories 
of the gods. But as it was their eſtabliſh- 
ed maxim to think with the wiſe and to 
act with the vulgar, they bowed in the 

temple, and attended at the ſacrifice, with . 
as much apparent ſolemnity as the moſt 

credulous devotee. - : Socrates alone openly. 

aſſerted that there is only one God, and 

Socrates died by a judicial ſentence, as a 

contemner hs the 59s, and a oorrupter of 
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- The: intolerant ſpirit of their religion 
to all who publicly profeſſed a diſſent from 


it, is ſufficiently evident from the early 


hiſtory of Chriſtianity. For though the 
firſt perſecutions were entirely excited and 
conducted by the Jews, and were often 
reſtrained by the Roman magiſtrate, who 
felt no inducement to enter into the me- 
rits of a diſpute in which he ſuppoſed the 


Jewiſh nation alone were intereſted, he 


was by no means diſpoſed to permit his 
on religion to be called in queſtion. 
The violence that was offered to Paul at 
Epheſus was a popular tumult, raiſed by 
Demetrius and his brother craftſmen, and 
was, therefore, wiſely ſuppreſſed by the 


Town Clerk as an unlawful aſſembly: But 
this excellent officer at the ſame time that 


he diſcouraged the irregular conduct of 
his fellow idolaters, plainly declared that 
the preachers of Chriſtianity would be lia- 


ble to puniſhment; were they found to be 


either robbers of temples or b/aſphemers of 


the Goddeſs Diana. Demetrius and the 
_ craftſmen who are with him, ſaid he, have » 
a matter againſt any man, the law is open, 


Cog | and 


(3s) 


Jy there are deputies, let them n one 
another. As the profeſſors of Chriſtianity 


5 encreaſed, and their principles became 
more generally known, they felt the full | 


ſeverity of pagan intolerance. The num- 


ber of martyrs in the primitive church 


hath perhaps been exaggerated by ſome of 
the writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, but if 
we reduce them to the loweſt poſſible com- 
putation, there will remain more than 


enough to convince us, that the ruling 
powers paid no regard to the rights of 
conſcience. It is an idea, indeed, which 


they had never formed. | 


The Jolly diſpenſation, ge reaſons 
' which it would not be difficult to affign 
and explain, was {till leſs acquainted with 
the tolerance of a worſhip different from x 
its own. The grand deſign of all its in- 
ſtitutions was to preſerve the knowledge 
of the one living and true God; and as 


far as its juriſdiction extended, all idolaters, 


and enticers to idolatry, were puniſhed | 


with death. 


* 
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But 
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But chriſtianity i is, in every ſenſe of the 
word, a law of liberty. It not only deli- 
vered the Jews from the burdenſome rites 
of the Moſaic law, a yoke hieb the apoſtle 
aſſerts neither they nor their fathers were 
able to bear, but alſo applied, in all its doc- 
eines. and in all its precepts, to the rati- 
onal faculties of its converts, and laid upon 
them. no injunction, which, by a juſt uſe . 
of their own underſtanding, - they might 
not clearly diſcern to be conducive to their 
| happineſs. He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear ; let him that heareth underſtand ; 
ſearch the ſcriptures; if I do not the works + 
of my father, believe me not; was the addreſs 
of our divine maſter to his followers. In 
| underſtanding be men; give all diligence to 
add to virtue, knowledge; prove all things, 
hold aft that which is good ; let every man 
be fully perſuaded in his own mind; 1 ſpeak | 
as to wiſe men, Judge ye what I ſay ; was the 
uſual language of St. Paul to his fellow 
chriſtians. | 


From theſe mne it evidently fol- 
lows that every man s honeſt Judgment, | 
tounded 


(3) 


founded upon a careful and unprejudiced 
_ enquiry, is to be the guide of his faith and 
practice. But wherever there is a perſonal 
enquiry, there muſt, of neceſſity, be dif- 
ference of opinion. That infinite wiſdom, 


which hath produced ſuch a beautiful 
variety in the viſible creation, hath ſo 
formed the human mind, as to render it 


impoffible that all men ſhould think alike. 


To the revealed will of God, as far as it is 
underſtood, we are bound to yield an 


implicit obedience. But we are required 
to try the ſpirits of all who lay claim to a 
divine authority, and to refuſe them cre- 
dit, unleſs they ſupport their pretenſions 


by deciſive proofs of a commiſſion from 
heaven. We are bound, then, not to 


believe, indeed it is not in our power to 


believe, till we are actually convinced. 


And in the interpretation of the doctrines 
of inſpired teachers, we are to employ 

our own reaſon, and to be determined by 
the decifions of our own impartial judg- 


ment. The writings of the new teſta- 


ment are the records of the chriſtian faith. 


F. rom them there f is no appeal; and till 
another 


4a 


another inſtructor ſhall ariſe, who per- 
forms ſuch miracles as were wrought by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, they are to receive 
| neither. addition nor diminution. Theſe 
are open to every man's inſpection, and 
are addrefled to every man's underſtanding ;. 
no one, therefore, has a right to interfere. 
with the priyate deciſions of a brother's. 
conſcience. For of theſe God alone can 
diſcoyer the ſincerity, the negligence, or or 
the unfairneſs. Mbo art thou that judgelt 
another man's er vant ? ſays the Apoſtle 
Paul, 70 bis own Maſter he Handeth or. 
Falletb. Every chriſtian, then, in his 
religious character is on a perfect equality 
with the reſt of his fellow diſciples. He 
has his perſonal rights, his peculiar faith, 
his individual duties, for which he is ac- 
countable to no one, but the omniſcient 
ſearcher of bearts. 5 


| Nor do theſe claims of chriſtian liberty at 
; all deſtroy, abridge, or impair, the uſeful, i 
\ the indiſpenſible authority of the civil 
magiftrate, His concern 1s with the pub- 
tbe ace Tho he cannot judge of con- 
| ſcience, 


(7 
ſcience, he can pronounce with'confidence 
upon the nature and effects of outward. 
actions. Whatever injures the perſon, 
the property, or the reputation of a citizen, 
he is authorized and bound to puniſh. 
Here no claim. of conſcience can bar his 
juriſdiction; for he is the miniſter of God, 
à revenger to execute wrath upon every one ? 
that infringes the juſt aud falutary laws 
of ſociety. But in every other caſe the 
rights of conſcience have their full force; 
and however the judgment may be miſ- 
taken; if the perſuaſion be ſincere, it is 
entitled to impunity, to protection, to 
reſpect. For ſhould the conſequence be 
injurious, no one is hurt but the individual 
himſelf; and it is an evil which no 
human power can remedy. Compulſion 
can never make a real convert. The ut- 
moſt that it can ever effect is to produce 
an hypoctite: and what is this but to ren- 
der he m 1255 bed the man FOR than the 


We 


(=O one 7005 5 PL YON of Chriſt, 
not one of the reaſonings of his apoſtles, | 
01 | can 


EC. | 
can be faul explained to zan / to ex- 
cuſe, or to extenuate perſecution for religi- 
| ous opinions, or for acts that merely relate 
to religious worſhip. The firſt converts 
to chriſtianity had for the moſt part, as 
little of the inclination, as of the power, 
to diſturb each other in the profeſſion of 
their faith. They were alittle flock. They 
were ſtrongly united in one common bond 

of union, by the difficulties and oppoſi- 
tion which were attached to their new 

| profeſſion. . In 'the days of the apoſtles, 
likewiſe, they had not learnt to refine 


upon the chriſtian doctrines: They re- 


ceived the important principles of religion | 
as rules of life, and as preparatives for a 


bliſsful immortality. As they were neither 


numerous nor rich, and were never more 

than connived at, often direQly proſcibed 

by the ruling powers, the external forms 
of their religion, moreover, could not be 

other than few and fimple.. And their 

minds were too much occupied with the 
ſublime truths, which they had recently 
received on the authority of heaven, to be 
_ diſturbed by” minute diſagreements with 
YL reſpect 


6 i 


| reſpect to the "TO of TOR their de- 4 


votion to the uhiverfal parent, whom they 
had been RY to ene in 1 and i 
ruth. AD | 


25 
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But in alittle time theſe favourable e cir. 5 


cumſtances ceaſed to operate. Chriſtiani- 
ty, though its divine origin was fully eſta- 


bliſhed by ſigns and wonders, and gifts = 


the holy ſpirit, did not continue to act in 


the v way of miracle upon the hearts of men. 
It was to make its progreſs by the ordi- 

nary means of perſuaſion and argument. 
It was, therefore, liable to be obſtructed 


by the prejudices, and to be corrupted by 


the miſtakes of thoſe to whom it was pro- 


poſed. Its ſacred authority was gradually 
acknowledged by the Greek, as well as by 


the jew; by the heathen Philoſopher and 
heathen Prieſt, as well as by the unenlight- 


ened body. of the common people. | And 
in theſe it by no means produced a total 


change. It elevated their thoughts to a 
nobler object of worſhip, and extended 
their views to a future ſtate of eternal life: 
| but it did not exterminate all their former By 


N _ - opinions, 
Ta . 


> 


Innocent, and are often an healthful em- 


they wiſhed to impoſe. them upon others, 


ſtead of promoting the mutual love which 


(42) 


opinions, or detach them from their favorite 
ſpeculative purſuits, : It found their minds 
oecupied by abſtruſe ſyſtems, curious en- 
quiries, and nice metaphyſical diſtinctions. 
Theſe they ſoon blended with its doctrines, 
and formed into complex articles of faith. 
Had they confined their concluſions. to 
themſelves, and received them, only as the | 
rules of their own judgment, little or no 

miſchief would have enſued. Deep and 
ſubtle inveſtigations, - at the 8 are, in 
themſelves, only unprofitable, are always 


ployment of the mental powers. But when; 


and, inſiſted that all their brethren ſhould. 
adopt the ſame phraſes, ; and form the ſame 
ſentiments ; in every minute particular, they 
forgot the origin of their religion, and in- 


” 


was intended to be the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of the diſciples of Chriſt, intro- 
duced diſcordant and jealous ſects, WhO 
ſometimes pitied, but more frequently. 
hated each other, as impious enemies of 
the truth, Nor would there have been any 

e 5 inconvenience, 


. 6 

inconvenience, if their Zeal had confined 
itſelf to the uſe of argument, and never 
endeavoured to interpoſe with the tone of 
authority. Religious controverſy, if it 
ariſe from a ſincere deſire of improving in 
n "Toes is ld admirable uſe" to 


r 


"I and wi irengihen OHA; 3 "It be 
conducted with candour and modeſty, is a 
| beneficial exerciſe of ſome of the beſt af- 
fections of the heart. But when they pre- 
ſumed to dictate, where they ought to have 
reaſoned; when they denied to others the 
right which they aſſerted for themſel ves, 
and arrogantly acted as if they alone were 
ſecure from error, they produced the 
ſchiſins which they condemned, and 
proved that they had much to learn, be- 
fore they could underſtand, in its full ex- 
tent; the nature of the liberty with which 
Chrift came to make his followers Free. They 
knew enough to make them wiſe unto ever- 
laſting ſalvation; but were far from having i 
"attained, and in the infancy of the Church, 
they could not be expected to attain, to 
the ſummit of chriſtian perfection. So 
. „ gradual | 
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Sradual i is the progreſs of truth and 8 
neſs in the periods of general ſociety, as 

well as in the lives of individual men. 
They received the goſpel as the word of 
God, with the full conviction of their 


minds: 5 but they had no conception of the 


rights of conſcience, except in its oppo- 


ſition to the pagan idolatries; they ſeemed 


not to be aware that human opinions muſt 
always be various; they miſtook an igno- 


rant, an indolent, or a ſervile unity of 


profeſſion, for that humble, meek and 
forbearing unity of ſpirit which is the only 
ars 1 aer ond. of Karen, 11 


: a longs as e Ar the Kru 


lie religion of the Empire, they were re- 


ſtrained from acts of mutual violence, and 
could only vent their uncharitable diſpoſi- 


tions in angry cenſures, and warm, but 
f feeble anathemas. But when the govern- 
ing powers received the chriſtian faith, 
0 they were weak enough to take part in the 


controverſies of the times, and thereby 
encreaſed the diſturbances, which it was 


their duty to reſtrain. ; Indeed it could 


ok | not 


— 


( 445 )) 

mot: be n that r men. bud 
3 was ee. e light, Bund ae 
enough of the ſpirit of the goſpel to reſpect 
the rights of conſcience, when its miniſters, 

who were bound by their profeſſion to de- 

vote their lives to the ſtudy of the New 
Teſtament, were ignorant of their, autho- 
rity. Chriſtianity, | accordingly, was no 
ſooner eſtabliſhed, than the ancient reli- 

gion was abſolutely proſcribed, its temples 
and images deſtroyed, and the practice of 
its rites forbidden under the penalty of 
1 death {a}. And the ſword of bai magiſtrate 
was equally employed within and without 
the pale of the Church. Numerous are 
the. edicts of Conſtantine and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, which are yet preſerved in the 
body of the Roman law, againſt reputed 
heretics. In a reſcript to which the names 
of Theodoſius and Valentinian are pre- 
- fixed /b), twenty-eight different ſets are 
expreſsly mentioned, many of them under 
barbarous names, whoſe diſtinguiſhing: te- 
nets the modern writer of eccleſiaſtical 


1 e code, Lib, L, «Tit. 15 1. (6) Juſt. 
Cod. Lib. 1. Tit. 5 95. PLIES ; * 


hiſtory 15 


. (46) 

hiſtory is unable to determine, who are all 
forbidden the exerciſe of public worſhip, 
ſome made liable to capital puniſhment, 
and the reſt left to the ſeverity of the ex- 
iſting laws. And it would not be eaſy to 
determine more terrible penalties for the 
worſt of crimes, than are denounced in 
theſe and in others which were after- 
Wards publiſhed. The ſuppoſed delin- 
quents were, in ſome caſes, declared in- 
capable of receiving the benefits of civil 
ſociety, or of ſucceeding to any inheri- 
tance /c), and, in all, of bequeathing 
their eſtates to their heretical children, and 
of giving teſtimony in a court of juſtice | 
againſt an orthodox chriſtian fd); their 
Places of worſhip, whether public edifices | 
or private houſes, were forfeited to the 
_ eſtabliſhed Church, and thoſe who were 
convicted of attending them were ſubject 
to a heavy fine ſe F: ſo far did this ſpiritual 

; deſpotiſm | extend, that, by a law of Mar- 
cian, all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity were 
forbidden publicly to call in queſtion or 
diſpute the truth of a any article of religion 


which 


ih Tuſt. Cod. Lib. 1. Tir. x; $4. (4) Tit. 5. . 
12. . Tit. 5. 5 5. | | 


„ ( 47 . 
1 had 8 the ſanction of public 
authority: the offender, if a clergyman, 
was to be deprived of his office; if a ſoldier, 
to be caſhiered; 3 if a freeman, to be bas, 
niſhed the capital, and to receive a mode- 
rate; corporal puniſhment ; if a flaye, to be 
proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity (. 
But in vain did theſe ſevere edicts attempt 
to ſecure a permanent uniformity of opi- 
nion. The death of an Emperor ſome-. 
times produced an inſtantaneous change 
in the nature of eſtabliſhed 'truth and. 
falſhood : 2 the late proſcribed Heretic ac- 
quired a legal right to the privileges of the 


Te ſincere chriſtian; the former favoured be- 


5 liever ſunk at once, as by the power of 
magic, into an impious and oppreſſed ſec- 
tary. Vea ſometimes the characters of 
8 es faith and erroneous fentiment were 
directly oppoſite in different places at the 
ſame time. One Emperor reverenced the 
deciſions of the Council of Nice; his 
colleague favoured the Arian doctrine ; and 

each eſtabliſhed his ow ſyſtem in his own m 
diviſion « ol the A A be a ri- 
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6 
ver, a ridge of mountaifis, or an ideal 
geographical line, were the boundaries of 
pure andimpure chriſtianity,” and by a fmall 
change of ſituation, without any change 


of inward belief or outward Profeſſion, a 
man might be honoured as a ſound be 


lever, or puniſhed : as an heretical ſchiſma- 
tie. Each contending ſect thus gained the 

pre-eminence, as it had the good fortune 
to obtain the ſuffrage of the reigning 
prince. The others were conſequently 
diſcouraged and oppreſſed, and as they 
were ſeldom diſpoſed to bear the oppreſſion 

with patience, violence was often oppoſed ; 
to violence, and the ſtrength of the em- 
pire, as well as the © honour - of E eien 


was wounded 3 in 1 the conteſt. 
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rapid ſucceſs of the Mahommedan/ impoſ- 


ture; and if we conſider the corruptions by 


which it had been debaſed, and the evils 


to which its intolerant temper had given 


riſe, we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, that 
as: far as pure religion was concerned, the 


change 


; ( 49 ) 
change was little if at all, for: the worſe. 
In the Weſt, the confuſions which ſuc- 
ceeded the irruption of the northern 

nations, favoured the gradual advance of 
the papal eccleſiaſtical dominion to the 
higheſt and moſt ſhocking deſpotiſm. Ex- 
communications, fines and impriſonments 
were employed by the Popes and their 
miniſters, to extort a profeſſion of abſur- 
dities, againſt which the underſtanding 
revolted; and to bind in depreſſive chains, 
the nobleſt faculties of the human mind. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, this preſumptuous and unfeeling 
power was fully eſtabliſned; the religious 
ſociety of the Dominicans was formed; 
the inquiſition aroſe in all its terrors; a 
decree was obtained in the fourth Lateran 
council that all heretics ſhould be delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate to be burned. In 
our own nation the Lollards or followers 
of Wickliff, who had diſcernment to diſ- 
cover the corruption of the Romiſh church, 
and who held many of the doctrines which 
have fince been the diſtinguiſhing tenets 
| of CORO were Is to the fury 
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of unrelenting Ne; their goods were 


confiſcated, and their bodies: conſumed at 
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dert thi is cxoeiably ty ranny ahe ben She 
ed nations of Europe continued to groan for 
three hundred years. But at length the 


evil became too grievous to be endured, 


and finally produced its own remedy. 
The reſolute ſpirit of Luther, inſpired and 


warmed by the enereaſing rays of know- 
ledge and truth, which then began to 
enlighten the world, was the firſt to en- 
gage in the glorious work, and many 

illuſtrious coadjutors laboured for its com- 


pletion. It was too congenial with the 


ceived in our native land with coldneſs and 


indifference. It had already made a ſwift 


but unoſtentatious progreſs, When it met 


with unexpected ſupport from the acei- ; 
dental perſonal intereſts of the King. 


: Upon the refuſal of the P OP to comply 
with his deſires, in a matter which the 


Roman Pontiff had long claimed as a part 


ot his excluſive preroganve,! Henry the 


Eighth 


= » "TR3 | 
5 Bighth diſclaimed his ſubjection to the 
papal ſee, aſſerted to himſelf the exerciſe 
of ſpiritual authority, and was declared by 
the regular forms of law to be the fole and 
ſupreme head of the Engliſh church. But 
as he was the convert of paſſion ard not 
of rational conviction, he only attached to 
his own perſon the ſame intolerant ſpirit 
and power, which had been the diſgrace of 
his prieſtly predeceſſors. The law againſt 
hereſy ſtill "retained their force, and were 
executed with undiminiſhed ſeverity. The 
Papiſt and the Proteſtant ſuffered in the 
ſiume fire: the one for oppoſing the ſupre- 
macy of the King; the other for denying 
ſome of the molt. corrupt dodrines of the 
e creed. R 3 CEA 


be n of tle 1 Its general, 1 
indeed, were too little enlightened to un- | 
derſtand the nature of religious liberty. 
They proteſted againſt the perſecutions 1 
which they had endured, becauſe they be- 
lieved themſelves in the right; but they 
could not be perſuaded that they were 
. of W in puniſhing thoſe whom 
V they 
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they thought to be perverſely in the wrong. 
Hence the ſevere and inflexible Calvin, in 
oppoſition to all the ſacred obligations of 
hoſpitality, condemned without remorſe 
the unhappy Servetus to the flames. The 
rapid and ſudden, revolutions that took 
place in our own country after the refor- 
mation, have unhappily given us a diſ- 
tinguiſhed place in the hiſtory of proteſtant 
perſecution. Elizabeth had no ſooner 
ſucceded to the throne of her bigotted 
popiſh ſiſter, than ſhe began to exerciſe 
the ſeverities, from which ſhe herſelf had 
ſcarcely eſcaped, and to which many of 
her brethren had fallen victims. Infatu- 
ated by the chimerical idea of abſolute 
uniformity in the articles of religious 
belief, and the forms of external worſhip, 
the very idea which had been pleaded to 
Juſtify the cruelties of the infernal inquiſi: 
tion, ſhe inſtigated ſanguinary laws, and 
even violated the ſpirit of the conſtitution, | 
to oppreſs a body of men who were ac- 
knowleged by their enemies to be ſound in 
their faith, and regular in their lives, but 
were diſſatisfied with the veſtments, the 
"a poſtures, 
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poſtures, and ſome of the other men 1 


_ rites preſcribed by public authority. The 


miſguided princes of the houſe of Stuart 
were actuated by the ſame views, and 
added to a ſimilar ſpirit of religious perſe- 
cution, a more daring infringement of the 
civil rights of Engliſhmen, The unhappy 
domeſtic wars, which terminated in the vio- 
lent death of Charles the Firſt, were excited 
by the abhorrence of political, rather than 
of ſpiritual tyranny. Thoſe who had ſuf- 
fered under the latter, however, eagerly 
united with the opponents of the former, 
and in the ifſue were ſtrong enough to 
overthrow the epiſcopal church, and to 


eſtabliſn their own in its ſtead. But even 


they did not agree among themſelves, and 
were equally ſtrangers to the juſt princi- 
ples of tolerance. The ſuperior genius of 
Cromwell, who is worthy of our atten- 
tion, much more as a politician, than as a 
faint; was able to diſcover their force; and 
| openly: profeſſed that, in matters of reli- 
gion, all men have a right to think and 
act for themſelves, and that, while they 
lived in * with the reſt of fmankind, they 
(EI) were 


{0 5 y. 


ij were From: to diſſent from the magiſtrate 
=. and the prieſt. But bold and deſpotic as 
| 5 he was, he could not controul the rage of 7 
5 bigotted ſects, who from a ſtate of pitiable 
oppreſſion, were haſtily ruſhing forward 
into the rank of ſavage oppreſſors. The 
Preſbyterian and the Independent, each in 
his turn, vented his malice, and exerciſed 
his power, againſt the fallen members of 
the late eſtabliſhed church; and were no | 
leſs bitter againſt each other: than againſt 
their common enemy. 


„ 


= - Had the ambition, the courage, and the 
B other talents of Cromwell deſcended to his 
eldeſt ſon, our unrivalled. conſtitution - 
would in all human probability have been 
forever loſt; a ſingle perſon, under the 
name either of protector or of king, would 
have centered in himſelf the greateſt part 
of the powers which are now beneficially 
divided among the three eſtates; the epiſ- 
copal form of church government would 
not have been reſumed ; and from the pre- 
vailing temper of the times there is reaſon 
to believe, that reli * tyranny would have 
. been 


* ) 


vel equally eſtab! Ws Whether the Preſ: 
* byterian or the Independent had gained the 
maſtery, there would have been the ſame 
flaviſh reverence for human creeds, the 
fame. N exerciſe f ſpiritual” au- 
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In the deltortiön of Charles the Second 
tlie Preſbyterians were no leſs active than 
the members of the Epiſcopal Church: 
The latter were by principle attached to 
royalty: the former were weary of the 
diſtractions which bad long prevailed, and 
which ſeemed likely to encreaſe: both 
were anxious to recover the bleſſings of 
regular government. As they both con- 
ſpired to recall, they had both a claim of 
merit with the returning monarch. And 
it might have been hoped that they would 
have learnt wiſdom by their paſt expe- 
rience, and, with a mutual charity, yielded 
to each others infirmities. But the minds 
of men were not yet ſufficiently expanded 
to feel the natural right, the political ex- 
pedience, or the perſonal advantages of 
religious toleration. N perſecuting 
. abuſers 
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ere of ſuperior power ſoon became * 


perſecuted lamenters of reverted fortune; 
Far be it from the preacher of religion to 


' wiſh that wounds which have long been 
- cloſed, ſhould again be opened; or that 


the children's teeth ſhould be ſet on edge by 


the ſour grapes, which their fathers have 
eaten. They had better be conſigned to 


everlaſting oblivion, than excite one un- 
friendly ſentiment in the breaſt of a ſingle 
individual. I will not, therefore, expa- 


tiate on the ſevere laws and vindictive per- 


ſecutions by which the En glich Diſſenters 


were harraſſed under the reigns of the 
ſecond Charles and the ſecond James. I 


will readily acknowledge that they would 
have been more entitled to pity, had they 
made a milder and more chriſtian uſe of 


their power, when the Epiſcopal Church 
was in diſgrace. I have no wiſh but to 
produce a more lively idea of the happineſs 


we now enjoy, and to ſet in a ſtronger 


light the advantages we derive” from the 
happy Revolution of ren — and 


N 7h 5 BO in 


"4 7 ); 5 
Puring the latter part of the reign of. 
Charles and the whole of the reign of 
James, it was the ſettled policy of the 
court to diſcontinue the aſſembly of the 
repreſentatives of the people, to veſt the 
perſon of the King with abſolute authority, 
and to reſtore the ſpiritual dominion of 
the Pope. To promote this deſign, the 
paſſions and intereſts of the different pro- 
teſtant ſects were artfully played againſt 
each other, and it was hoped that each in 
ſucceſſion might, by ſkilful management, 
be employed as an inſtrument to effect the 
ruin of all. Hence the laws againſt the 
_ diffenters from the eſtabliſhment. were 
ſometimes ſuſpended by an unconſtitutional | 
exerciſe of the royal prerogative, that the 18 
Roman catholic might enjoy the benefit | 
of the general exemption. It was upon one 
of theſe occaſions in the year ſixteen hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two, that the edifice in 
which we are now aſſembled was erected. 
But as it was. ſoon diſcovered that they 
could not be bribed to ſupport the deſpotic 
views of the crown, or to regard the cor- 
ruptions of popery with leſs averſion than 
85 . H ö 
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Was ſhewn by the members of the eh 
bliſhed church, the edicts in their favour 
were teyoked, and they were again left to 
the ſeverities of the 7 47 that they mighe 
at Feaſt be puniſhed for their obſtinacy, if 
they cod not be terrified; into complies. 
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When E deſi 1806 6 of Jun the Second 
became foo notorious to be overlooked, | 
and his advances to deſpotiſin too galling 
to be endured; all the diſtracted ſects of 
tlie proteftant church united under a terri- 
fying aßprehenſion of a common deftruc- 
tion ; che greater part of the diſſenters 
 nobly refuſed to enjoy the benefit of i dif- 
Penſing power Which they knew to be 

illegal, and cordially joined with the epif- 
cCopal eſtabliſhment” in placing the Printe 

of Orange upon the throne. That auf- 
picious event was ſoon! ſueceeded by tlie 
A4sc•t of toleration, the charter of our reli- 
gious freedom, the law by whieh we are 
protected in the rights of conſcience, have 
received a legal exiſtence) and are autho- 
rized to appear before the eivil magiſ- 
trate under the profeſſed character of 
— e, GG. diqenter 


Minor: To dopt the 
4 high., legal be EI: the 
act renders: that 1 1 ug was illegal 

8 before, no y legal 3 the diſſenters 

* Way of Worhip 13. permitted | and 8 

3 allowed ky this : act; 8 is not only EX 9 

Te _empted, from puniſhmegr, but rendered 
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e Innocent ; and lawful, $114 18 eftablithed|; 
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. it is put under the pip dc, and is 
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The ex experience of an bande y years hat] 
1 abundant te imony „ 


and ſalutary influence of this memorable 


Katute. Some time, indeed, was neceſſary | 


to ſoften the minds of men, and to,coun- 5 | 


teract the force of long g ieriſhed prejur 
dices. Equitable as it Was, it was not 
aſſed into a law without oppoſition ; and 
| in the latter part of the reign of Queen 

Re ain a egen e em min 
1842 * ©: e | bern 


79 See 1580 | Manaheld's pech ir in the Houle of Lords, 
in "the cauſe of the city of London and vc Diſſenters, an⸗ 
nexed with his Lordſhip! > approbation to the ſecond edition . 
of F urneaux s letters to Judge ma 
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been formed to fix the ſiicceflion on the 
Aabdicated family, which in its conſequen- 
ces would have left our religion and liber- 


ties to the mercy of a popiſh prince, its 


operation Was directly attacked and greatly 


limited. But it was reſtored to its origi- 
nal vigour by the propitious advancement 


| 'of the houſe of Hanover to the throne of | 


theſe kingdoms. And in the reigh of our 


preſent ſovereign, an important addition 
hath been made to our religious freedom, 
by a liberal purſuit of its ſpirit, and ac- 


commodation of its provifions, to che al- 


"tyre ſtate we the ane. =... 


As diſſenters, theb, we KW the highen 
Nd to be grateful to the diſpenſer of all 


good for the bleſſing of the glorious Revo- 


lution. Nor have our brethren of the eſta- 


bliſhment leſs cauſe to rejoice in the happy 
event. Had the ſchemes'of the bigotted 


James ſucceeded, the Church of England 
would have been involved i in the general 


ruin, and the proteſtant intereſt through- 
out all Europe would have been expoſed 


to imminent danger. T *. States of Hol- 


land. 


0 6 6.5 | 
d. Without the affiſtance, d with the 
probable oppoſition, of the Britiſh iſlands, 
would have ſtruggled in vain againſt the 
reſtleſs ambition of the fourteenth Louis 
of France; the reformed branches of the 
Germanic body would have loſt their 
counterpoize againſtthe power of the Popiſh 
Imperial Crown, and the kingdoms of the 
North would have been the only remain- 
ing ſupport to the cauſe of religious truth 
and liberty. But while England and its 
dependencies remained in the ſcale, the 
balance was well preſerved; and the nations 
which ſtill acknowledge the authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, have themſelves been 
greatly benefited, tho without the con- 
currence, and in oppoſition to the wiſhes 
of their prieſtly directors. The light 
8 which hath continued to ſhine with en- 
creaſing luſtre upon the proteſtant ſtates, 
"hath been reflected upon the people Who 
fat in the lands of ſpiritual darkneſs. The 
power of the Pope hath gradually declined, 
and is threatened with greater diminution: 
many of the greateſt errors of Popery are 
n exploded ; 3. its moſt pernicious reli- 
5 gious 


CORR: 
gious ſocjety is aboliſhed; its unpolitical 

monaſtię inſtitutions in ee are diſ- 

.Fouraged. and contracted, the the efficient 
power of the inquiſition is reduced to nar- 
rower limits; and a general ſpirit of tole- 
ration appears to be gaining ground, from 
which the moſt Weta may Hl 
= want. | Hf 3 


. 8 my as ah not td 
pon with that all Who are diſtinguithed 
by the Chriſtian name may imbibe,, the 
catholic, temper, of brotherly love, and 
while they differ in the outward forms o 
worſhip, and the, ſpeculative articles of 
faith, may poſſeſs that wnity of ſpirit Which 
is the only bond of perfedtion ? Which of us 
does not rejoice in that liberal ſpirit which 
prevails i in the town of Leeds, and which, 
1 flatter myſelf, our late joyful comme- 
morxation of the happy Revolution, with- 
out diſtinction of religious party, will 
contribute to confirm? We have learnt 
by well tried experience that the offices of 
good neighbourhood and the ares of 1 
friendſhip may mutually ſubſiſt bet 


06 


ma 


the members of: different religiotis pto- 


feſſions. While men ſepütate "themſelves 


fro 


i 


each other by glbotny bigotry, four 
diſdain, or fierce reſentment, they eafity 


believe that thoſe with whom they refüfe 
to be connected are ſtrangers to every 
3 right principle a and to evety amiable diſpo⸗ 
tion. Büt When they are accuſtomed to 


L's 


meet in the free intercourſe of commofi 
life, to mingle 1 in the chearful walks of 
ſocial recreation, and to enjoy in common 


the liberal warmth and the enlivening 


converſe of the hoſpitable hearth, they 


Will ſoon feel that they all are men, and 


that while all are alike liable to infirmities 


and errors, all are alſo endowed with 
pleafing qualities, and all have capacities 


for uſeful vittue. 


"og | 0 the happineſs of individuals 
18 encreaſed, the welfare of general ſociety 


_ canfiot poſſibly be diminiſhed. Nothing 
is ſo fatal to the public peace as the rough 


collifion of intolerant parties : nothing is 


o likely to enflame the mind to a fanatic 


enthuſiaſm 


enthuſiaſm as violent perſecution. ; and 
when this enthuſiaſm is once rouſed to 
active exertion, it ſoon riſes. to'a ſavage | 
fury, which the enthuſiaſt bimſelf at the 
firſt outſet. neither expected nor meant, 
and which the civil magiſtrate will ſcarcely; 
be able to reſtrain. But when each is per- 
mitted to purſue the deciſions of his own: 
conſcience without moleſtation ; when the. 
ruling powers are ſolicitous only to prevent 
every individual from offering actual injury: 
to his fellow ſubjects, all will feel them 
ſelves i in a ſtate of eaſe and ſecurity, and 
none will be induced to aer a change 
by acts of violence. 
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i my belaned Cs as we 
have been called unto liberty, let us not uſe. 
our liberty as an occafion to the fleſh, but by 
love ſerve one another. For all the law is 

fulfilled in one word, even in this: Thou ſhalt 
ove thy neighbour as thyſelf. Thoſe who 
in paſt times were inclined 70 bite and de- 
vour one another, often found to their con- 
fuſion, that they Were conſumed one of ano- 

_ ther. 
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ther. fi Jet a therefre, eſteem al a friend 
dana brother every honeſt and good man, 
by whatever religious denomination. he 
may be diſtinguiſhed; whether he worſhip 
at the church or the meeting-houſe, the 
maſs-houſe or the ſynagogue ; whether he, 
uſe a preſcribed, or a diſcretional form of 
prayer; whether he prefer an epiſcopal, a 
_ preſbyterian, an independent, or any other 
form of church government. In the moſt 
corruptedeRlidhs comtnlhities, numbers 
are to be found who are ornaments to their 
own, and would be an honour to any pro- 
feſſion; the pureſt and the beſt are diſ- 
graced by unworthy members. Then let 
us not judge of others by the narrow mo- 
del of our own creed, but love all who love 
God, and deſire by a patient perſeverance 
in well doing, to obtain eternal life. As 
we are bleſt with the enjoyment of civil 
and religious. liberty, let us manifeſt our 
gratitude to the protecting magiſtrate, by 
a regular and exemplary conduct, by an 
active diſcharge of our reſpeQive duties; 
and by an animated zeal for the public 
17 


